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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Sociology, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them: together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
:sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs(a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 
WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 
[A treatise by the late ALPHEUs CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





PROPOSITION IV. 

THE APOSTLES EVIDENTLY EXPECTED, THAT THE 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, WITH ITS ASSOCIATE 
EVENTS, WOULD TAKE PLACE BEFORE THE DEATH OF 
SOME WHO WERE THEN LIVING. 


This expectation appears, 


I. Jn passages directly asserting or implying that 
some of the Apostles, or of those whom they ad- 
dressed, would survive until these events. 

1 Cor. xv. 50, “ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God : neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption. (51) Behold, I 
show you a mystery; We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed. (52) In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and THE DEAD shall be raised incorruptible, and 
WE shall be changed. (53) For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” 

1 Thess. iv. 13, “‘ But I would not have you to be ig- 
norant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 
(14) For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. (15) For this we say unto you by the word 
of the Lord, that WE which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent [precede] them 
which are asleep. (16) For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first: (17) ‘Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord. (18) Wherefore, comfort one 
another with these words.” 

That the seep spoken of in these passages is the 
sleep of death, no one, I presume, will question. 
The word in the original for s/eep or be asleep is 
koimaomai which is used in the New Testament 
only four times in the sense of literal sleep, but 
fourteen times to denote the sleep of death. Its 
use in these two passages is also determined by the 
unequivocal expression ‘‘the dead.” Some, how- 
ever, suppose that the word “we” is here used 
very loosely, and that the Apostle merely meant to 
say that there would be some Christians alive, and 
so changed without death, at the time of Christ’s 
Second Coming. But to this view there are obvi- 
ously strong, if not insuperable objections. 


1. It is at variance with the natural interpre; 
tation of the passages. If a pastor, in addressing 
his people either from the pulpit or by letter, should 
use such expressions as “We shall not all die,” 
“We which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord,” etc., would he not be understood, of 
course, as believing in the speedy coming of Christ? 
And had the Corinthians or Thessalonians any 
reason for understanding the Apostle differently ? 

2. It greatly diminishes the force and significance 
of these passages. 

3. It does not consist with the emphasis be- 
longing to WE in those clauses in which it has been 
printed above in small capitals. In these clauses 
the pronoun is expressed in the original ; so that, 
according to a familiar law of the Greek language, 
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it must be emphatic and used in marked contra- 
distinction. The form of expression in 1 Thess. iv. 
15,17, is peculiarly strong: Aémezs of zdntes hoi peri- 
leipomenoi, we who are living, who are surviving. 

4. This view makes the Apostle’s consolation 
to the Thessalonians little more than mere mock- 
ery. They are sorrowing for their departed friends. 
He attempts to comfort them, by saying, “‘ We who 
are living, who are surviving till the coming of the 
Lord, shall not precede (for this is the old meaning 
of prevent, derived from the Latin prevenio, to 
come before,) or have any advantage in point of 
time over those that are asleep.”” What an extra- 
ordinary mode of consolation, to say the least, if 
the Apostle, and those whom he was addressing, 
supposed that they might all lie in their graves be- 
side their friends thousands of years before the 
coming of Christ! But, if they were looking for 
the speedy appearance, triumph, and reign of their 
Savior upon the earth, while some were fearing 
that their friends who had died too soon would not 
be present to take part at once, if at all, in the 
glories and joys of these events, then how natural, 
appropriate, and forcible does every word of ihe 
Apostle become ! 


The following passage may perhaps be cited in 
further illustration. 


1 Thess. v. 9, “ For God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
(10) Who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with him. (11) Wherefore, 
comfort yourselves together, and edify one another, even 
as also ye do,” 


This change without death, taught by the Apos- 
tle, this being new clothed without having been first 
unclothed, is evidently what is referred to as an ob- 


ject of aspiration in v. 4 of the following sublime 
passage. 


2 Cor. v. 1, “ For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. (2) For in this we: groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven : 
(3) If so be that béing clothed we shall not be found 
naked. (4) For we that are in this tabernacle, do grvan, 
being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life. (5) Now he that hath wrought us for the self- 
same thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit.” 


The question may perhaps arise in some minds, 
what were the particular expectations of the first 
Christians in respect to their own death before the 
coming of Christ, or their change without death at 
his coming. The following materials for a reply 
are furnished by the Scriptures : 


1. There was no doubt that Peter would suffer 
martyrdom. This had been predicted by his Di- 


vine Master, and was anticipated by the Apostle 
himself. 


John xxi. 17, ‘He saith unto him the third time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved 
because he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou 
me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith un- 
to him, Feed mysheep. (18) Verily, verily, [say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girddest thyself, and walk- 
edst whither thou wouldest : but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird 
thee, and car.y thee whither thou wouldest not. (19) This 
spake he, signifying by what death he should glority God.” 

2 Pet. i. 13, “ Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in 
this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance ; (14) Knowing that shortly I must put off this 
my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
showed me. (15) Moreover, I will endeavor that ye 
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may be able, after my decease, to have these things al- 
ways in remembrance.” 


2. There was an expectation that John would 


survive until the coming of Christ. See p. 34. 

3. St. Paul speaks of the Apostles in general as 
being “delivered unto death,” but with the assur- 
ance of being raised again, and joined with the 
other saints, at the coming of Christ. 


2 Cor. iv. 11, ‘ For we which live are always delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our mortal flesh. (12) So 
then death worketh in us, but life in you. (13) We hav- 
ing the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, I 
believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, 
‘and therefore speak; (14) Knowing, that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present us with you.” 


An examination of Paul’s particular expectations 
in respect to himself would require more room 
than should be given here to a point of so little im- 
portance to our discussion. 


4. In regard to private Christians, the language 
of the Apostles in numerous passages clearly im- 
plies that they were for the most part to remain 
alive until the Second Advent. Examples in point 
are elsewhere so abundantly quoted, that it seems 
needless to insert them here. 

Il. Jn passages expressing continuance UNTIL 
these events. 


1 Tim. vi. 13, “I give thee charge in the sight of God, 
who quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession ; (14) 
That thou keep this commandment without spot, unre- 
bukable, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
(15) Which in his time he shall show, who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords; (16) Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light which no man can approach unto: whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see; to whom be honor and power 
everlasting. Amen.” 


The preceding charge occurs, it will be observed, 
in a private letter to a single individual. 


Phil. i. 3, “I thank my God upon every remembrance 
of you, (4) Always in every prayer of mine for you all 
pall od request with joy, (5) For your fellowship in the 
gospel from the first day until now ; (6) Being confident 
of this very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform it util the day of Fesus 
Christ.” 

1 Thess. v. 23, ‘‘ And the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly ; and I pray God your whole sfzrit, and soud, 
and dody, be preserved blameless uzto the coming of our 
Lord Fesus Christ. (24) Faithful is he that calleth you, 
who also will do it.” ‘ 

Rev. ii. 24, “ But unto you I say, and unto the rest in 
Thyatira, As many as have not this doctrine, and which 
have not known the depths of Satan, as they speak ; I 
will put upon you none other burden; (25) But that 
which ye have already, hold fast ¢7// J come. (26) And 
he that overcometh, and keepeth my works un/o the end, 
to him will I give power over the nations : (27) (And he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a 
potter shall they be broken to shivers :) even as I re- 
ceived of my Father.” 


What strange language, if the coming of Christ 
was nct expected till thousands of years, it might 
be, after those who were addressed had all fallen into 
the sleep of death! And, upon this supposition, 
how remarkable the prayer in 1 Thess. v. 23, for 
the preservation of the body unto this coming! 
The corruption of the grave is surely a strange 
species of preservation! The following passage is 
cited in illustration, rather than proof. 

1 Cor. viii. 13, ‘‘ Wherefore, if meat make my brother 


to offend, I will eat not flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Among our visitors this week was a Scotch- 
man, who is now settled as a minister in the west- 
tern part of this State. He was a very intelligent 
man and seemed pleased with what he saw, though 
he maintained a little of the ministerial hauteur and 
coolness throughout his stay. On seeing the ka- 
leidoscope in the Reception-room he said that in 
Scotland he used to be well acquainted with its in- 
ventor, Sir David Brewster and spoke of him as a 
very interesting man. He further said that his fa- 





ther, who was a skillful mechanic, was employed 
by Sir David in making optical instruments. 

—A well-meaning but somewhat unsophisticated 
young man called the other morning, before our 
breakfast hour was over, for the purpose of joining 
the Community. He had evidently made up his 
mind to join us, and the idea of being rejected did 
not once seem to have entered his mind. Indeed, he 
had the appearance of having come thus early in the 
morning that he might get a good start in his new 
life on the first day. Assuming a brisk, business- 
like air, he stated that he wished to know what was 
necessary to be done in order to make him a mem- 
ber. He apparently thought that some kind of a 
form like that employed in a Naturalization-office 
was requisite, and that, having signified his wish to 
join us, the necessary papers would be made out 
at once. The man whose business it is to wait on 
visitors intimated to the youth as gently as possi- 
ble, that a preliminary acquaintance of interior 
character was regarded by the Community as in- 
dispensable to a successful union. ‘ Well,” said 
this confident young man, “/ came here visiting 
every fourth of Fuly for a number of years!” 
“Do you know any thing about our belief?” said 
the attendant. “No,” said the unabashed appli- 
cant, “that’s what I came to find out. What’s 
your creed?” His slight estimate of the experi- 
ence and knowledge requisite to enable one to be- 
come a successful Communist reminded one of a 
picture he once saw. A teacher of navigation is 
represented in his study surrounded by charts, 
chronometers, ship-compasses, and other nautical 
instruments. He is glaring with indignant aston- 
ishment at a tall, lank young man who has ad- 
dressed him the following: “1 say mister, I’ve 
come to learn navigation. 
afternoon. 


L’m going to sea this 
Daddy's captain and ['m mate.” 
POSTERITY ITEMS. 

—It was Ruth’s fourth birth-day last Monday 
and the little ones of her set dined at a round table 
spread in the Quadrangle. The wreath which sur- 
rounded the frosted cake, was placed on Miss Ruth’s 
head. The group made a pretty picture surrounded 
by the lovely June verdancy, and arrested the foot- 
steps of the grown folks as they passed to and from 
the dining-room. 

—A graduating process is taking place in baby- 
dom this week. Three of the three-year-olds— 
Felix, Elinor and Agnes—who have been living 
in the East-room, enter the older class in the 
South-room ; 


Allan, Theodore, Stephen and Co- | 





rinna (ali under two years ) go from the Drawing- | 


room to the East-room; and Esther, Godfrey and 


Josephine leave their mothers to spend the day un- | gather the honey as well as the young and the 


til five o’clock in the Drawing-room, where they 
will be attended by two careful nurses. 


—* Come and see the new baby! Pretty good- 
looking, isn’t he?” ‘*O, pooh! What’s the dif- 
ference!” quoth my bachelor brother. ‘All young 
infants look alike!” ‘ What an idea!” indignantly 


exclaim grandmothers and aunts, with lifted hands, 


| 


and eyes uprolled. But whether all little babies | 


look alike or not, they certainly don’t act alike. 


The genus baby in its early stages of development, | 
is a great institution and may be divided into sev- | 


eral species of a marked character. 
good baby and the fretful baby; the baby that cries 
for the first three months ; the baby that doesn’t, 
but sleeps for that length of time; the baby that 
has excruciating belly-aches and other internal troub- 
les; the baby whose calamities are of an external 
nature, such as cutaneous eruptions ; and so on. 
These miniature specimens of humanity when con- 
sidered as a means of entertainment, are certainly a 
success—their ways are so queer, they have such 
petty fits of exasperation and they make up such 
comical faces, wrinkling their foreheads as though 
they long ago reached the age of three-score-and- 


There is the | 


known no interruption since. 





ten. Haydn, the baby which incites this tirade, is 
one to whom the epithet “good” is invariably ap- 
plied. Every one who tends him exclaims, “Was 
there ever such a good baby?” It is a question 
whether there ever was one that was better-natured. 
The unruffled demeanor he maintains during some 
of the most distressing ordeals incident to his 
time of life is really wonderful. Many a mother 
thanks her stars every time she gets her infant 
washed in the morning; but this child smiles se- 
renely while the moist sponge passes over his lit- 
tle body, and “ goos” even at shoulder-straps and 
buttons. He isn’t two months old, but his dispo- 
sition is so extremely patient that his mother 
actually ‘‘tries on him ” various articles of apparel, 
and any one who has had a baby who would shriek 
as though the Modocs were upon him every time 
he was cloaked for a walk, will appreciate this un- 
wonted evidence of resignation. 





—Lady Ellis, who is in her ninety-fourth year, 
went down to our photographic rooms the other 
day and sat for her picture. The proof shows a 
good likeness. 


—Our Library—always occupied, always attrac- 
tive; where you can find the latest paper and 
magazine, over which to spend your odd, lei- 
sure moments; or books enticing you to forget 
the passing hour; where you oftenest go to write 
your letters; or, caring neither to read nor write 
find just publicity enough to tempt you to seat 
yourself for quiet thought and observation with- 
out attracting attention, and note those who come 


‘and go; for this is the place to which every one 


comes once or many times a day, either to consult 
the great clock by which every man sets his watch, 
or to glance at the family post-office, which hangs 
just opposite the door, or to look fora friend, or to 
pass the ten or fifteen idle minutes which always 
come before the breakfast and dinner bells, and 
the pleasant hour between meeting and bedtime— 
our Library, we say, has been closed to us for 
three long weeks while undergoing repairs. Now 
that its doors are thrown open to us again, we find 
the graining newly varnished—the floor re-painted, 
the walls calcimined, and its appearance generally 
improved ; and we occupy it again with the thought 
that we sometimes have to be deprived of a thing 
before we thoroughly appreciate it, or realize how 
much of a habit the use of it has become. 


—In such a bee-bive as this Community the old 
and the helpless are sometimes tempted to think 
that they are lumber—that “their place would be 
better than their company” as the old saying is ; 
but this is very far from being true. They help 


strong. They gather treasures of a kind that we 
can least dispense with. They gather patience, 
faith, meekness, thankfulness, the spirit of prayer 
and inward vision. As much as the Community is 
one in spirit, so much do we all get the benefit of 
the experiences of the old and sick. We can well 
afford to wait on them, for they suffer for the rest of 
us. While they endure chastening they add the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to the treasury of 
the spirit politic. I lately visited the rooms of two 
of our aged members. Both sit waiting for their 
change, suffering, but patient, in the valley of the 
shadow of death but fearing no evil, cut off from 
many pleasures, but comforted by the Lord. Miss 
K. is in the advanced stages of a cancer, but. her 
peace is as a river. Every thing she says breathes of 
thankfulness and trust. In regard to the care she 
has, ske said to me, ‘1 have only to wish and it is 
done ; I cou/d not be made more comfortable than 
Iam.” Her anguish was poignant when she first 
discovered her case, but she was able to commit 
herself to God in a way that gave her perfect peace. 
That,was more than a year ago, and her peace has 
She only asks that 
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she may be carried through in the same spirit.— 
The other waiting one, who is in her ninetieth year, 
says to me, “I cleave to life, I would not choose 
to give it up on my own account, as much as I 
suffer ; but when I think what a work the Commu- 
nity is about, and ‘how much better H. and Mrs. S. 
could be employed than in taking care of me, I feel 
teady to go.” It was her saying this that started 
the reflection with which I commenced this para- 
graph. No, the helpless are not therefore the use- 
less. This isa hive of sfirztual industry first of 
all, and every body can help in gathering our abid- 
ing stores, faith, hope and charity. 


—Gazing from the tower on the beautiful 
landscape of the Oneida Valley—on the hills dot- 
ted with woodland, grain-fields, meadows and up- 
turned soil; on the winding course of the Creek, 
which flashes out here and there in the sunlight ; 
on the white houses and modestly rising steeples 
of the neighboring villages ; on the smooth lawns, 
gardens and luxuriant foliage of our own grounds 
which the profusion of June enhances with an 
Eden-like charm—our eyes fell on the sturdy form 
of the old 

BUTTERNUT TREE, 
the only landmark which now serves as a potent 
reminder of the early days of the O. C. Although 
apparently quite thrifty, the landscape gardener tells 
us that it is decayed at the center and will doubt- 
less go the way of all the earth next year. How 
many scenes its spreading shade recalls! It was 
for a long time the only tree near the house which 
was large enough to afford much protection from 
the sun. It was here that the children frolicked 
with Mrs. Cragin twenty-five years ago, and the 
following verses written by her at that time give 
an idea of the regard in which the tree was then 
held: 
SONG OF THE BUTTERNUT TREE. 





If you wish to see a cheerful sight, 
Peep into our rooms by morning light ; 
Such a bustling and running to and fro, 
Such a hurrying to dress and go below, 
(Here, stop you great ones, and help the small, 
Take hold of their hands, don’t let them fall.) 
There now we are safely down the stair, 
Washing our faces and brushing our hair, 
In the morning a busy group you'll see 
In the house close by the dutternut tree. 


* 
Cuorus, Let the fiddle sing and banjo ring ; 
We children never tire, 
Oneida life is just the thing, 
That boys and girls admire. 


Hark ! there goes the breakfast bell ; 
That is a sound we love very well, 
We snatch our caps, aud away we run, 
‘lo eat as soon as folks are done, 
And now at the table, a great long row 
Are smiling and buzzing, and eating not slow— 
Some calling for this, and some for that, 

** Now I’ve done, where is my cap?” 
And away from the table we bound in glee, 
And gather around the dutternut tree. 
Cuno. Let the fiddle sing, etc. 

Then down to the school, near by the mill 

You'll find us sitting busy and still, 
Learning to love and obey— 

That makes good men and women, they say ; 
We read and write, and cypher, and spell, 
And many more things than I can tell. 

We like the study ot ove the best, 
For that makes easy all the rest ; 
And dunces we do not mean to be 
In our home by the butternut tree. 
Cuo. Let the fiddle sing, etc. 
If you want to see a merry sight, 
Come when the snow is crisp and white, 
Here boys and girls, now for a slide ; 
Jump on the sleds, away we glide. 
Take care ! steersman, over you go, 
Pitching your load out into the snow ; 
But up they jump, with a merry shout, 
No matter, the fun is not yet out. 
We fear not falls ; we fear not cold ; 
We're soldiers born both bright and bold, 
And a fearless laughing group are we, 
Sliding down from the dutternut tree. 
Cuo. Let the fiddle sing, etc. 


And now the rays of setting sun, 
Give notice that work and play is done, 





Hushed is the noise of busy feet, 
Each child quietly takes its seat, 
To hear the story, or join in the sing, 
Our friends from the Mansion are sure to bring. 
Then up we mount the stairs to bed, 
A pillow for each sleepy head, 
To each one pleasant dreams—‘“‘ good night ;”’ 
And sleep away till morning light, 
Well-cared-for little folks are we, 
In our home close by the butternut tree. 
Cuno. Let the fiddle sing, etc. 

Here was the rendezvous of the marshalling 
forces which were to lay low the corn-fields, in the 
days when the men and women worked together 
both outdoors and in; it was here that the bag-bee 
stitched and chatted, and listened to the stories of 
Scott and Bulwer and Dickens on many a summer 
day; it was here that the whole family occasion- 
ally seated themselves on the ground and partook 
of a simple meal of bread-and-butter, cheese and 
cake, taken in the hind (this, by the way, was 
luxurious living at that period, butter being a gréat 
rarity); and here on sultry evenings we held our 
meetings, closing with the hymn, 

“* While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground.” 

The gentle slope on the east side of the tree and 
terminating in the highway has been put to use at 
the first fall of snow every year by the youngsters 
with their sleds, and the circular seat of rustic 
work bounding its trunk, makes capital fun for 
climbing stirpicults. 


—The following paragraphs come from Joppa. 
The first is called 


BOARDING A CANAL-BOAT. 


The cry of “A canal-boat is coming! a canal- 
boat is coming !” stirred the quiet of our little par- 
ty one evening just as we had seated ourselves in 
the deepening twilight for our usual chat. Each 
one frantically caught whatever coat, sack or shawl 
he or she could find, and ran to the Lake shore. 
First was H.H.S. with a huge sack and an old 
yellow sun-bonnet exceedingly limp, and its crown 
very straight, pinned close under her chin; then 
Edwin under a great hat, and bundled in an old 
grey overcoat, which over his heavy sailor’s shirt 
made him look like an oblique-angled equilateral- 
parallelogram; Jane, with a brown tippet tied 
over her ears and wrapped in a large black sack ; O. 
dressed in a dilapidated pair of pants and coat 
which he picked up down here, displaying an un- 
mistakable “letter in the post-office ;’’ Cornelia and 
Annie under one faded-out shawl drawn tightly 
around their shoulders, laughing very hard at the 
appearance of the rest of the party; the two 
little girls, Cosette and Maud, under shakers and 
sacks twice too big ; and N. bringing up the rear, 
looking the most respectable member of the com- 
pany. Thus clad we followed the canal-boat which 
in order to cross the Lake had to come to our river- 
landing and ferry the horses over to the opposite 
bank. The boat was new and very fine and large. 
On board were the captain and his family, and 
a manto drive the horses. O. several times ex- 
pressed a desire to go aboard the boat; so when 
it neared the shore he caught hold of the tow- 
line. But just then, as he was clinging to ‘it 
with both hands and feet, the horses suddenly 
stopped, which, slackening the rope, gave our young 
friend a cold seat in the Lake. Nothing daunted, 
however, he gave a quick spring and landed up- 
right on the canal-boat, much to the amusement of 
those on board, who laughed long and loud at his 
agility. 

The second paragraph smacks of Natural His- 
tory: 

This evening as we sat cosily around the fire, 
listening to the rain and talking about the large 
number of swallows that had appeared during the 
day, and were flying about catching insects, Mr. 
Herrick mentioned that swallows ate large quanti- 





ties of mosquitoes ; whereupon Cornelia proposed 
that we have one shot and dissected, which idea 
N. caught at, and at once got his gun and hastened 
to the beach. Mr. Herrick followed, saying, if N. 
was not successful he would try it. Mr. H.’s first 
shot brought down one of the little creatures. N. 
brought it in, giving it to Cornelia, telling her that 
as she was the suggester she was the proper one to 
be the dissector. But with feminine shrieks she 
declined, and Mr. H. undertook the job. First 
snipping open the crop of the bird, he found the 
parts of an insect, which we all pronounced with and 
without the aid of a microscope to be unmistaka- 
bly the legs and wings of a mosquito. Then the 
gizzard was opened and this appeared to be full of 
the remains of insects of various kinds, among 
which we distinguished the mosquito. Thus we 
were confirmed in the belief that swallows do eat 
mosquitoes, and were having a splendid meal of 
them out on the Lake beach. 


—Among Nature’s anomalies observed this week 
was a twig from an apple-tree, brought in by Mr. 
Thayer, on which were three apples about the size 
of walnuts and some freshly-blown blossoms. 


WE REAP AS WE HAVE SOWN. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


We shape ourselves, our joy and fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 


Still shall the soul around it call, 

The shadows which it gathered there ; 
And painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall reappear. 


For there we live our life again ; 
Or warmly touched or coldly dim 

The pictures of the past remain— 
Man’s work shall follow him. 


THE SCARLET-RUNNER BEAN. 


It is said of the great Doctor Johnson that his 
love of the beautiful was so deficient, that when 
asked which flower he admired most, he replied, 
“Why, the cauliflower I think is the finest that 
grows.” Well, every one has a right to choose. 
Some may prefer to plant and cultivate the best 
bean for its beauty alone; while others, who have 
more of the Johnsonian love of gratifying the palate 
as well as the eyes, can combine both in this plant 
with little outlay or trouble. Some may say that 
they care nothing for string beans. So say I, if 
they mean the stringy, leathery things, that we gen- 
erally get. But.let them try the properly grown, 
scarlet-runner, artistically selected, and scien- 
tifically cooked, and I think they will change their 
opinion. Though this bean is good as a shell 
bean or in the dried state, its thick, succulent pod 
makes it the best as a string or French bean. It is 
an aristocratic plant bearing the red banner, and 
must have good quarters, rich living, and stirring 
attention, or little need be expected of it. 


The best soil to grow this runner in, is a rich, 
deep mould well drained, subsoiled and rather 
moist. The rows may be about two feet apart, the 
beans in rows four inches apart; the poles eight 
or nine feet above ground and inclining at the top 
so that the runners may meet and form festoons 
which will furnish a little shade for the bean to 
grow under. Then an alley may be left three feet 
or more between each pair of rows, which should 
be frequently stirred in dry weather by hand or 
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horse-power. As the runners grow they will need 
tying to the poles with rush or twine, letting each 
pole have an equal supply, and being careful not to 
injure the vines in hoeing between the double rows. 
When the blossoms appear, a great humming among 
the branches may be expected, and as the pods 
swell and expand they ought to be picked with 
great care. They should be nearly full grown and 
the bean in the pod scarcely visible. If too young, 
they are deficient in the fine flavor which they 
possess in their prime. If the beans swell the 
pod, they are unfit for the table. A few of the 
earliest should always be saved for seed. The 
best returns follow the best culture and this bean 
produces large crops when the above conditions are 
observed, lasting sometimes even till November. 
Cc. E. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Siiaiiais eheinnis EDITOR. 


MONDAY, ¥UNE 22, 1874. 


“Let the feace of God RULE in your hearts.” 
Whatever other emotions may have transient sway, 
the peace of God should have the ¢hrone of the 
heart. It should be in us like the abyss of the 
ocean, on the surface of which the winds may play 
without disturbing its peaceful depths. “The king- 
dom of God is in righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” Righteousness precedes peace, 
and joy follows after it; but peace is to be the rul- 
ing, abiding element of our life. 

Nervousness is the spiritual element which is 
opposed to peace. Nervousness is an excessive 
excitability to good or evil. There is a world of 
meaning in that saying of Christ’s, ‘“ Swear not at 
all;.... but let your communication be Yea, yea 
and Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil ”’—literally, cometh of the Evil One. 
Whatsoever is more than agrees with truthful sim- 
plicity—more than simply saying things are thus 
and so, is of the Wicked One. This applies to all 
excess of feeling, as well as words. The swearing 
state is not of God. 


The devil has infused a fiery, inflammatory, ¢u7- 
pentine element into human life, which mixes with 
all the passions, and makes them dangerous. There 
are two kinds of love—one is like oil, and the other 
like camphene. Both burn, but one is gentle, sweet 
and heavenly, and the other, fiery, explosive and 
dangerous. The same is true of alimentiveness, 
acquisitiveness etc., etc. The turpentine element 
in all these passions is of the Wicked One. 

One very important petition of the Lord’s prayer, 
is, “Deliver us from evil ;” or, (as it should be 
translated again), from the Wicked One. This is 
a prayer to be delivered from nervousness—from 
spiritual camphene. 


ANTI-MORMON LEGISLATION. 


E notice the summary passage by the House 

of Representatives of a bill prescribing 
qualifications for territorial delegates in Congress, 
and among other things making persons guilty of 
bigamy or polygamy ineligible. This is undoubt- 
edly meant for Utah alone. The resolution look- 
ing to expulsion of the sitting delegate was voted 
down some days ago, and this bill was passed tor fu- 
ture cases. This, as well as the late bill which 
passed the House prescribing qualifications for 
jurors so that juries can be so constituted in Utah as 
to secure convictions for polygamy, has yet to pass 
the Senate. It isrefreshing to see that leading papers 
such as the Wew York Tribune, Post and others, 
are calling attention to the danger of such special 





legislation, asked as it is of Congress by interested 
parties, and expressing the hope that to avoid the 
dangerous precedent it would set, Utah may be let 
alone for the present, and saying that it is the opin- 
ion of all who have given the Mormon question 
serious thought that since the railroads have 
opened the way to that territory the wisest treat- 
ment to give the Mormon church is to leave them 
as they are, open to daylight and the influences of 
civilization. And they may well do so, for we be- 
lieve that notwithstanding the special pleas for 
such legislation in this case, the result would be 
that the Supreme Court of the U. S. would pro- 
nounce it unconstitutional as in violation of the 
amendatory provision guaranteeing to every person 
charged with crime, a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury. The question is a vexed and 
difficult one to settle, and though it may be true 
that a jury composed of polygamists would not be 
an impartial one, as the friends of the bill allege, 
neither would a jury from which all should be ex- 
cluded by challenge or otherwise on account of de- 
fief in polygamy be an impartial one. And when 
it is remembered that greater offenders have es- 
caped punishment, simply because under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, convictions could not be 
had on jury trials, for example, Jefferson Davis and 
his fellow traitors, it would seem there is small 
occasion to undertake to establish such an innova- 
tion in case of the Mormons. Davis was indicted 
for treason in the U. S. Circuit Court of Virginia. 
That indictment was at last zod/ed by the Govern- 
ment—an impartial jury manifestly could not be 
obtained in the state or district where his offense was 
committed and it would have been a farce to have 
tried him with an almost certain verdict of acquit- 
tal impending. But what would have become of 
the constitutional provision referred to if Congress 
had passed a law allowing a challenge of every 
man who Jée/ieved Davis’ offense not to be treason? 
And if this could not be done to secure convic- 
tions for treason, why should it be done in the case 
under discussion ? J. W. T. 


CRITICISM OF THE DEAD. 


DANTE IMPROVED. 





Introduction. 


T is, or may be, known to our readers that the 

Community has been taking liberties with the 
Other World in the fashion of the Spiritualists, and 
has had plenty of the usual phenomena, especially 
communications through writing-mediums, pur- 
porting to come from departed associates and 
others. We do not propose at present to say how 
much or how little we believe in the authenticity 
and value of these communications, for we have 
not made up our minds on these or any other 
points in the matter, except that we are sure in- 
visible personalities have manifested themselves to 
us in various ways. We have no objection, how- 
ever, to reporting facts. And, to begin, we will 
give a specimen of the communications, and of 
our way of dealing with them. The exhibition 
will be entertaining as an epic tableau, even if it 
is not accepted as altogether realistic. 

In the early bloom of last year, a lady, fair to 
look upon and dear to many hearts, left the Com- 
munity for the shades of the “vast forever.” A 
thrilling account of her death by surgery in New 
York city was given in the CircuLAR. For the 
sake of evading unnecessary exposure of person- 
alities we will call her BEatTRIcE. In life she 
was romantically attached to a gentleman still 
living in the Community, whom we may as well 
designate as DANTE. Since her death this gentle- 
man has been a sinking invalid, and of late has 
been seen moving among us only in slow and toil- 
some excursions on crutches, From Beatrice and 





spirits attendant on her, several recent communi- 
cations have professed to come. We report the 
substance of them as follows: 

Messages from Hades. 

At a seance on the 4th of June—“ Aunt Susan” 
Officiating as writing-medium—R. R. a deceased 
member of the Community, whose telegrams from 
the spirit-land had been as frequent and sensible 
as any, was asked, “Do you ever see Beatrice?” 
He answered, “Yes. She is not separated from 
Dante. That is the cause of his present trouble.” 

Fune 6.—The same spirit wrote—“ Will you tell 
Mr. W. and Mrs. M. that Dante is suffering from 
his attachment to Beatrice; and she wishes to be 
separated.” 

Fune 7.—Message from the same: “Will you ask 
Mr. W. to criticise Dante and liberate him from 
his bondage to Beatrice? He is suffering from 
false love. Tell the truth—all you know—about 
their connection at the Villa.” 

June 7. At the same seance Beatrice announced 
herself by writing her name, and said: “I am glad 
to come. Tell Father N., I want to be criticised. 
I am suffering from my connection with Dante. 
Forgive me for my complaints of you [meaning the 
medium| when we were at the Villa. You were 
always kind and tender-hearted toward me. Mr. P. 
came often, but I did not get so infatuated with 
him as I did with Dante. I do want to know how 
I can be separated from him.” 

Fune 8.—Beatrice wrote, “ You don’t know how 
much good it will do for Dante and me to be criti- 
cised. R. R.is helping me much. He advises me 
to forget Dante and turn my heart to Christ. I am 
trying to do so. I believe we shall get out of 
special love and come into Community love.” 

These communications were reported from time 
to time to Mr. Herrick, the foreman of the Criti- 
cism Club, and he finally reported them to Mr. 
Noyes, asking what he should do. Mr. N. said, 
“Put Beatrice on your list of applicants for criti- 
cism, and when her turn comes give it to her.’’ 
Her turn came on Sunday, the 14th of the present 
month, and the Club did its duty as follows: 


Session of the Criticism Club. 

F H. N—This experiment of criticising the 
dead is a novelty: but it costs so little that it seems 
cruel to refuse so persistent a request. Besides, I 
do not see why a criticism of a member lately gone 
from among us and intimately connected with mem- 
bers still with us, may not be as useful to the Com- 
munity as it would be if the subject were visibly 
present. Perhaps that is the better part of the 
benefit of criticism generally—the good it does to 
others besides the subject. The old heathen max- 
im—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” which means 
“Of the dead say nothing but good” —hardly fits the 
truthful spirit of Christianity or its resurrection- 
hopes, and certainly must give place to sincere 
judgment when the dead themselves ask for criti- 
cism. The occasion turns my mind back to what 
Paul said about those who were “ baptized for the 
dead.” That has always been a very mysterious 
passage to the modern theological world. Perhaps 
under the light of Spiritualism its original signifi- 
cance will reappear. Whatever it may mean, we 
are now doing a thing which at least sounds like it. 
And then I am reminded that the Catholic Church 
makes great account of prayers and masses “for 
the repose of the dead.” Perhaps this is a reminis- 
cence of something that was done for departed 
souls in the Primitive Church. If our friends are 
in trouble after death, as would seem from these 
communications, there is no reason why we should 
not wish to help them; and I think an honest criti- 
cism is more likely to do them good than the bap- 
tism of a proxy or the saying of masses or any 
other ceremony. If our brothers and sisters in 
Hades can hear us, I have no doubt they will get 
a benefit; and if not, we ourselves shall be edified, 
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The truth will have a good time. So let us criti- 
cise as heartily as though Beatrice were present. 

F. B. H—I don’t know that it is necessary to 
regard the special suggestion of the spirits about 
the love between Beatrice and Dante as exclusively 
the basis of our criticism. It may be good to criti- 
cise Beatrice in a general way apart from special 
love. 

G. C.—I became acquainted with Beatrice at the 
Villa two years ago, and was with her during sev- 
eral of her agonies. On the whole I had a better 
feeling toward her the more I got acquainted with 
her. She was a very impressible woman. Her 
greatest weakness was the faculty she had of ex- 
plaining things and defending herself when under 
criticism. But the last criticism she received at 
the Villa she took well, did not reply, and seemed 
to improve under it immediately. It brought her 
very near to the family. She was a woman of 
good talents and very affectionate, but was easily 
captivated by external attractions. She used to 
say that what she needed was some terrible judg- 
ment that would turn her heart inward and keep 
it there, so that she might become a spiritual 
woman. I presume that her present condition is 
favorable to the realization of her wish. I confess 
my love for her. I think she was very loyal to the 
Community. 

G. E. C.—I was with Beatrice in her last sick- 
ness and felt a great deal of sympathy for her. 
She was a great sufferer. I could not help con- 
necting much of her suffering with her special love 
for Dante. It is well known he had a false theory 
of her disease, as facts at last proved; and he per- 
suaded her into that theory, so that for many 
months she was deceived about her condition. 
He has long been a slave to disease, and she was 
so much like him in that respect that she easily 
imbibed his theories and habits of mind. In fact, 
her whole attention was for a long time on her dis- 
orders, just as he is always studying his. We all 
know what his condition is, and that he will not 
get free until he can turn his attention higher. It 
must be that he, as well as she, is still suffering 
from their connection. 

C. A. M.—I always thought that Beatrice was 
extremely tenacious of her opinion. She had great 
power of argument like that of a lawyer, and in 
any such case as her attachment to Dante and 
others, she would argue her points so strongly that 
the truth could not penetrate her. If she had been 
more a listener and less a talker, the truth would 
have helped her. I remember that she had an ear- 
lier attachment which was somewhat of the same 
nature as that between her and Dante. She could 
not be persuaded out of it, but thought it was right 
and best and natural ; and it was somewhat so with 
her on every point about which she was criticised. 
She was apt to make a strong case for herself. 
Her love of dress was noticeable, but I should say 
that her greatest fault was a tendency to unhealthy 
attachments and fellowships. 

S. D.—I join with G. E. C. in his criticism of Bea- 
trice. She thought more of Dante’s opinion than 
of that of any one else. I used to feel sure that 
their connection was not healthy. She would argue 
that he was doing her good. I loved her and felt 
sympathy for her. 

F. C. A.—Beatrice thought she understood her 
case better than any one else, and was quite prone 
to justify herself. She had great powers of fascina- 
tion. I have heard men speak of the difference, in 
this respect, between her and her sister E.; that 
their love for E. was deep in the heart, while their 
attraction to Beatrice was more the result of ex- 
ternal fascination. Naturally she was very super- 
ficial—thought a great deal of dress. Still, she 
loved the truth, and I doubt not will at last sacrifice 
every thing for it. I remember once at the Villa 
she treated her sister E. and her little girl in a petu- 





lant way. She was much disturbed about the 
child’s being there (on her birthday); said she 
would go off to the neighbors and stay before she 
would sleep with her. Several said, at the time, 
that she must have been insane or she would not 
have thought of such a thing. The afternoon pre- 
viously it seemed as if she could not do enough for 
the little girl. 

S. D.—She told me herself that an insane spirit 
must have seized her at that time, for she and E. 
had always harmonized before. 

H. A. N.—E. has had a great deal of condem- 
nation since Beatrice died, thinking she had not 
treated her kindly. I had along experience years 
ago with Beatrice, both at New York and Walling- 
ford, and found the same fault in her that C. A. M. 
spoke of—that of self-justification when criticised, 
But when she did give up she did it handsomely- 
I like, also, what has been said about her fellow- 
ships. She was fanatical in her attachments, and 
she had very strong prejudices. She and Dante 
were much alike. I loved her, and was pleased 
with what I heard in reference to her state before 
she went away. [Approved by all.| I always thought 
her heroic in her difficulties, notwithstanding 
she talked so much about them. I have known 
her to cut a wen out of her own eyelid. 

k. M. B.—She was so perfectly under Dante’s 
spirit that it was very hard for her to put confidence 
in our medical men, or take their opinion respect- 
ing her disease. After her criticism at the Villa 
there was a great change in her spirit; she was 
very lovable. The insanity mentioned by J. C. A. 
was in her will more than any thing else ; she want- 
ed her own way; did not like to be crossed. I 
thought her sister E. was too indulgent to her. 

HT. H. S.—She and E. were strong contrasts in 
character. 

A. S. B.—I used to feel sorry for H. A. N. in 
her dealings with Beatrice, because she was so 
ready to justify herself. But I noticed, the last six 
months before she went away, that there was a great 
change in her. 

S. K. D.—Beatrice was very kind, and I loved 
her a great deal. She was heroic in bearing pain, 
though she frequently talked too much about her 
difficulties. I never thought the connection be- 
tween her and Dante was a good one. 

W. G. K.—I used to think there was too much 
pleasure-seeking in her fellowships. She was very 
fascinating, and she attached herself to persons 
whom she could fascinate, instead of those who 
could help her. There certainly was a great change 
in her toward the last, and I had much fellowship 
with her spirit. 

H. W. B.—1 had but little acquaintance with 
Beatrice, so far as the affections were concerned. 
At the time we were living in New York six years 
ago J knew that she and L. T. W. clashed consid- 
erably. I never knew much about the details of 
their difficulty, but have heard L. express herself 
quite strongly as wishing “‘ never to repeat that ex- 
perience.” I got the impression at the time that 
Beatrice was rather a difficult person to harmonizg 
with. My personal relations with her were always 
agreeable. I should think the criticism given, very 
discriminating. 1 had much respect for her faith- 
experience in her last days. I thought God was 
with her. I confess my sympathy for her and my 
wish to have her delivered from her present bon- 
dage. 

W. H. W.—I think it is true, as has been said, 
that Beatrice was very much involved in unhealthy 
fellowships. I remember about the criticism at the 
Villa, that it was a very pungent one. The Com- 
munity felt that it must make a strenuous effort to 
save her. She seemed to be possessed with an 
evil spirit. But there was a very marked change 
in her after the criticism, which was quite miracu- 
lous. 
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A.M. A—I think that Beatrice’s troubles in 
New York, mentioned by H. A. N. and others, 
came from an unthankful spirit. I never got along 
with her very well until the year before she left us ; 
then I loved her. She had a genuine conversion, 
apparent to all who knew her. I used to think 
Dante prejudiced her against our medical men, and 
did her more harm than good. 

3. B. H.—It seems that she has now asked for 
help and wants deliverance. I think this exposi- 
tion of her character and spirit will help her. I 
hope she will feel the pressure of the Community 
spirit against the power that is oppressing her ; 
that she has a friend and deliverer still in the 
Community ; and that sheis not beyond the reach of 
Community criticism. Christ can save to the utmost 
all that come to him. I confess Christ in her. 


Communication from Beatrice after the Session. 


“T am very thankful for the criticism. It will do 
me good. It will make me earnest to get out of 
my bondage into the liberty of Community love. 
Christ is my only hope, and I will trust him. Will 
not the committee criticise Dante? It will deliver 
us both.” 

Here the medium read aloud the following letter 
from E. H. to Beatrice. 

Wallingford, Fune 10, 1874. 

My DEAR SIsTER:—I was very glad to hear from 
you through Aunt Susan. But my heart aches to think 
that you are still in bondage to special love, or are suf- 
fering from its consequences. I pray with all my heart 
that you may be free and happy. I want to ask your 
forgiveness for every thing that was unkind or unsisterly 
in my behavior toward you during that last trying year 
—trying to me as well as you, for your sufferings were 
mine to a great extent. I have suffered much since you 
left, in thinking I was too severe in my criticisms of you, 
and that I might have done more for your comfort. But 
I think now the Lord allowed it all for our discipline. 
It has certainly been a means of softening my heart and 
giving me more charity. 

I hope your criticism will do you good. Do trust in 
God with a// your heart. He can set you free. 

Your loving sister, LIBBIE. 

After the reading of this letter the communica- 
tion from Beatrice continued : 

“O Libbie, how I do love you, you kind sister ! 
Can you forgive me for my unkindness to yourself 
and little Agnes? Do. I have nothing in my heart 
but love toward you. I can not be thankful enough 
for the criticism given me.” [ 70 the medium.] 
“Write to Libbie and tell her not to worry any 
more. We all shall get out of this soon.” 


Finale. 

The criticism took place in the forenoon on Sun- 
day. A report of it was read in the evening meet- 
ing of the same day. Monday morning Dante 
(who did not attend either the criticism or the 
meeting). was seen walking without his crutches: 
On being questioned he wrote the following ac- 
count of himself: 


“‘ Yesterday forenoon I hada chill. In the night 
I was in a terrible conflict. Toward morning I 
felt a new liberty of faith and prayer, and seemed 
to draw near to a mighty spirit that offered protec- 
tion and strength. Still I was under heavy de- 
pression when [ got up. The chill had aggravated 
all the old symptoms. I found it difficult to bear 
the least weight on my foot. After hobbling about 
some time I laid down on the bench on the chil- 
dren’s portico. Some of the small children asked 
me to help them find their toys. I took my crutches 
and started out, bearing some weight on my foot, 
and soon found, with joyful surprise, that it gave me 
no pain to do so. My foot had undergone some 
great and sudden change, and was apparently well. 
I laid down my crutches and have not used them 
since.” 


A great cause of rejoicing ever present to the 


believer is the promise that a// things shall work 
together for our good. Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without our Father, and we are of 
more value than many sparrows; the very hairs 
of our head are all numbered. Nota circumstance, 
not a chance that befalls us, but God’s hand is in 





r we his favorite design concerning us requires it ; 


we shall be the better for it. 
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SPORTING SNUBBED. 





O. C. Fune 16, 1874 
NOTES OF A CRITICISM. 


[A., the subject of the following remarks, was 
planning a trouting excursion; but on receiving a 
hint of dissatisfaction from a brother, he offered 
himself for criticism instead. ] 


W. A. H.—My heart has been turned toward 
A. since the experience he had in the winter. 1 
think he had a genuine conversion then, and a new 
purpose to be an earnest, Community man, which 
the whole family must have felt. The object of 
this criticism is to strengthen that purpose, and 
keep him from taking such courses as would 
deter him from carrying it out. I do not know 
any thing about his plans of trout-fishing, nor his 
special temptation in regard to diversions of that 
sort. Mr. W. mentioned the matter to me yester- 
day; since which I have had some reflections on 
the subject. When a man gets a new, strong pur- 
pose to be earnest, it is very necessary, in order to 
make the most of that purpose, that he should 
watch himself in respect to amusements, and all 
the little things which distract the attention and 
turn one outward. This we know requires us to 
exercise constant self-denial. We need to say, no 
matter what our natural inclinations are, that we 
will do what our deepest instincts demand, and that 
which will help on our deepest purposes. Many 
who have bright conversions, lose their good ex- 
perience by allowing themselves to be diverted by 
outward things. It seems innocent to take up some 
amusement, and it is all right; but if we pursue it 
too far, or carry it on in conditions that are unfav- 
orable to the sanctification of it, it becomes a snare, 
Every one who desires to do well in respect to 
these things, should watch Mr. Noyes’s example. 
He and the Community have made Joppa our water- 
ing-place. I am satisfied that those who make the most 
of that place, will get the most happiness and enjoy- 
ment in sporting and relaxation ; Letus be content- 
ed with Joppa now—as the Lord has given it to us, 
until he gives us something else which the whole 
Community can enjoy—and not be tempted to look 
in other directions for happiness and entertainment. 
In respect to A.’s business character, I think hig 
greatest fault is the habit of being a little behind 
time. His men go to work at seven, and he seems 
to think that if he gets up at that time it is early 
enough. Buta business man should be up by six 
o’clock or half-past, and be ready to set his men to 
work at seven o’clock. 

W. H. W.—Y have felt brotherly toward A. late- 
ly, and have recognized that the change which took 
place in his spirit and experience recently was a 
genuine work of grace, and is permanent. Yet I 
have thought for some time that his tendency to 
sporting and trout-fishing, was showing some of its 
old strength and leading him captive in such a way 
that he was not really free to consult inspiration 
and walk in the spirit. The love of sporting seems 
to partake more or less of the spirit of the gam- 
bler; and has some of the same fascination con- 
nected with it. The man seems to lose his free 
agency and power of self-control, and to be lured 
along in spite of himself. Bright hopes are held 
up before him, and he verily thinks the next ven- 
ture will secure him the prize; that one more throw 
will bring the coveted good-luck that has eluded 
him before, or has only been partial and unsatis- 
fying ; and thus he is beguiled step by step into a 
false career. We make no law against sporting 
and trout-fishing. We stand by the old rule, if it 
may be so called, that Paul laid down: “ All things 
are lawful, but all things are not’ expedient. All 
things are lawful but all things edify not.” It is 
simply a question of walking in the spirit. A. has 
seemed to me to lack somewhat in respect to his 
business responsibilities. He is an excellent me- 





chanic—one of our most skilled workers ; but as a 
foreman he does not fully meet the requirements. 
He lacks faithfulness in giving his workmen spe- 
cific instruction in the details of their work, leaving 
them with general directions, so that details are 
likely to be neglected and work has to be done 
over. How much this deficiency asa business man 
is due to his sporting proclivities I am not sure, 
but it is certain that when such distractions gain 
supremacy they weaken a man’s efficiency and relia- 
bility in all departments. A. should not forget that 
example is contagious, and that he is likely to tempt 
others into unprofitable indulgence in sporting. 

H. A. N.—I! have liked A.’s testimony ever 
since his criticism in the winter, very much. I like 
his choice to be criticised instead of going fishing. 
It seems to me that this sport has tempted him in- 
to a superficial state, which has been manifest to 
me of late from the tone of his laugh and his pro- 
pensity to story-telling. I am much interested in 
him, and think he will now see where his tempta- 
tion comes from, and will turn from sports to his 
responsibilities. 

H. W. B.—My association with A. has been 
chiefly in music. We have sung together for the 
last twenty-five years or more, and for the most 
part our interchanges have heen very harmonious. 
But since his experience last winter, I have 
noticed an improvement in him; he has manifested 
less egotism and sensitiveness, and shown more 
humility and brotherly affection. I have loved him 
a great deal. He is certainly a capable man. In 
one thing he excels most of us; he has an excel- 
lent mechanical education, and this as a basis, is 
of great importance. I knew that A. had formerly 
a weakness for fishing and hunting; but until now, 
supposed he had overcome it. One thing I like 
about Joppa is the fact that both sexes can com- 
mingle in the recreations there. The bane of cro- 
quet has been the liability that the game will be 
controlled by a few men who can play skillfully, 
passing the women by. TI like the sentiment ex- 
pressed by some one, v7z., that nothing short of 
an inspiration in our sports, as in other things, 
will make them wholesome. 

C. A. M—I have observed great improvement 
in K. since his conversion last winter, and have 
had increasing fellowship with his spirit. His at- 
traction for these fishing expeditions looks to me 
like a seduction from his true business. Sporting 
is a low ambition for a man of A.’s talents and 
opportunities. Mr. W. compared the fascination 
of fishing with gaming. There is the same sharp 
appetite ending in keen disappointment, and the 
continual desire to try ones’ luck over again in 
sporting, that there is in gambling. A gamester 
becomes a perfectly irresponsible character. A. 
has wished for responsible situations—has been 
somewhat tempted to think he was not sufficiently 
trusted. This fascination for sporting tends to 
make him irresponsible—to take him away from 
home and home duties. The case of G. came to 
my mind while thinking of A.’s temptations. G. 
was a passionate lover, from his childhood up, of 
all athletic sports and games. His strength and 
agility might have made him a prize to a circus 
manager if a kind providence had not marked out 
a nobler destiny. There was for years a struggle 
between this passion for sports and his higher and 
more spiritual nature. The contest has ended in 
a victory of the spirit. His strength and force 
have been turned into a channel that blesses and 
benefits his home. Instead of working on the sur- 
face he is getting nearer and nearer the Commu- 
nity heart. He has ample scope for his physical 
energy in the children’s department and it is now 
perfectly harmonious, as a useful servant to his 
heart instead of a master. This example of G.’s 
should be encouraging to A. I believe it is a false 
and sickly appetite which demands highly seasoned 





expensive pleasures—which despises Joppa for in- 
stance, and sighs for the North Woods. It is like 
the appetite which craves only the strongest stimu- 
lants—loathes water or milk—and longs for a 
“ spree.” 

—If persons understand my game they will 
see that I am trying to get the sexes together in 
amusements. The men often find sports that lead 
them away from the women, and make them sat- 
isfied without the women. But my policy is to get 
them together in such things. I shall stick to it 
and fight it out on that line. I hope the women 
will be on my side, and be jealous of any amuse- 
ment that does not take them in. If we are going 
to have fun, the men and women must have it to- 
gether. Don’t let the men run away and give their 
hearts to the trout. 

¥. P. H.—1 like the position that K. is now 
taking about pastimes; I think he will get at a 
true standard in regard to them. He has appeared 
strange to me for some time—a moody, brooding 
spirit has seemed to possess him when at home ; 
he has not seemed like himself ; but when he gets 
away on a sporting expedition I have noticed that 
he is the most enthusiastic one of all. I have re- 
garded him as under a kind of infatuation about 
sporting which is very deceptive ; and I have had 
several conversations with him on the subject. I 
inherited a great love for wood-craft or sporting in 
its various forms, from my father, and have been 
more or less free to indulge that love from early 
youth; and I am still fond of it. But if any 
man tells me that there is nothing better than 
sporting with gun and dog, or fishing-rod ; or that 
these sylvan amusements afford the highest kind of 
pleasure vouchsafed to mortals, I shall feel bound 
by the light of truth and some sore experience, to 
tell him that he is a poor, narrow-minded, deluded 
man, and knows not of what he speaks. When I 
recall my past experience in reference to these di- 
versions and attempt to look at it as a whole, I 
can discover but a small margin of pleasure com- 
pared with the great amount of hardships and priva- 
tions that I have endured. Sporting is always prom- 
ising something better next time; but never, or 
very seldom, fulfills its promise. It never satisfies a 
man who abandons himself to it, but leaves a crav- 
ing for more. The more he has the more he wants. 
Therefore, in consideration of these things, I have 
nearly or quite abandoned my search after the 
“sportsman’s paradise ;” and have found an excel- 
lent substitute in now and then enjoying a quiet 
day at Joppa with my Community friends ; and am 
learning to get a great deal more real, if not so 
much imaginary, pleasure out of it. 

Mrs. S.—1 was very much interested in A.’s ex- 
perience last winter, but I think his conversion will 
not be complete until his passion for sports is 
worked over and made to help his spirituality in- 
stead of hindering it. He thinks that trout-fishing 
is such an innocent exercise, there must be some 
way to indulge in it without harm. That is so, but 
he does not seem to have found it. “ All things 
are lawful but all things edify not.” Iam afraid 
that his course instead of being edifying will be a 
temptation to others. His brother C. almost lost 
his soul for love of hunting, and was compelled 
under the conviction of God’s spirit, to put his gun 
out of his hands, it was such a seduction to him. 
That was a great crisis with C. His salvation 
hung on it, and I believe that A.’s becoming a spir- 
itual man depends on his having his love for sports 
sanctified. After his good experience last winter, 
he had a miraculous improvement in his health— 
got entirely well, as he has not been for years. I 
have heard that he was relapsing somewhat, and I 
think it is his trout-fishing more than any thing 
else that has affected his health. He says that this 
passion did not seize him till after he was thirty years 
old. I imagine it was coincident with a course of un- 
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satisfactory social experience—that it offered itself 
to him as a substitute for love. It is notorious 
that dissipation of this kind is resorted to by men 
in the world who have domesticinfelicity. Sporting 
engrosses the attention completely and is a great 
relief from mental wear and tear—it is a bath of 
forgetfulness, but it draws away from the social cir- 
cle, and may become not only the substitute, but 
an antagonist, of love. 


F. B. H—Mct. T. has a great deal of responsi- 
bility, and needs some one in whom he has confi- 
dence to share it with him. I wish A. would take 
such an interest in the department he is in, 
that Mr. T. could go away for a week and feel 
that none of the interests of the business would 
be neglected. With A. in his present state 
Mr. T. could not leave without feeling anxious. 
A. seems to have a rather legal view of amuse- 
ments. He regards trouting and games as inno- 
cent in themselves and therefore no harm to a Com- 
munity man. He should take a higher view of 
such things, and study well the principle that 
“ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” If trouting 
and other amusements are not mixed with the word 
of God and prayer, they are not safe. If they are 
not guided by inspiration they are not edifying. 
The question for a spiritual man to ask himself is 
not, Is this or that amusement innocent in itself; 
but, Is it expedient and edifying for meat the pres- 
ent time ; will it tend to unity in the body of Christ ; 
is it. in a broad view, of public utility, or is the end 
simply personal gratification? I wish A. would 
become more positive as a talker; think well be- 
fore-hand what he is going to say, and then speak 
without hesitation. His habit of making a sound 
between words is unpleasant, and indicates lack of 
purpose and plan in speech that he needs to cor- 
rect. The same effort that will correct this fault 
will reict on his whole character in a way to improve 
him. 

A.—!I have a confession to make, and it agrees 
with Mrs. S’s suspicions. I have suffered in my 
health from the excursions I have taken this spring. 
Once we staid over night at an old farm-house, 
were cold and uncomiortable and slept but little, 
and I felt it for a week ; another time, the day was 
very hot and we walked a great stretch, and it 
brought on a tendency to the ague. I shall be 
glad to quit this sport till I can make a better thing 
of it. 1 think more of my unity with the Commu- 
nity than of all the trout-fishing in the world. I 
have to confess also that my experience confirms 
what Mrs. S. says about sporting being the rival of 
love. I know that I imbibed the taste when I was 
in trouble of the heart, and that in proportion as I 
have indulged in it, my social happiness has been 
diminished. 


CHRISTIANITY: SUBSTANCE AND FORMS. 





[From notes, appended to a “ Lecture on Missions” 
by Prof. Max Miiller, delivered at Westminster Abbey, 
Eng., in Dec. last, we copy the following passages from 
a discourse on ” Christ and Christianity’” by Keshub 
Chunder , Sen, the leader of the progressive part of 
the Hindoo Church of Brahma. We think the reader 
will perceive in these passages a just discrimination be- 
tween Christianity as an external form or profession, 
and Christianity as a vital power.—s. ] 

““Why have I cherished respect and reverence 
for Christ? .... Why is it that, though I do not 
take the name of ‘Christian,’ I still persevere in 
offering my hearty thanksgivings to Jesus Christ ? 
There must be something in the life and death of 
Christ,—there must be something in his great gos- 
pel which tends to bring comfort and light and 
strength to a heart heavy-laden with iniquity and 
wickedness. ....1 studied Christ ethically, nay, 
spiritually,—and I studied the Bible also in the 
same spirit, and I must acknowledge candidly and 





sincerely that I owe a great deal to Christ and to 
the gospel of Christ. 

‘My first inquiry was, What is the creed taught 
in the Bible? .... Must I go through all the dog- 
mas and doctrines which constitute Christianity in 
the eye of the various sects, or is there something 
simple which I can at once grasp and turn to ac- 
count ? 

“JT found Christ spoke one language and Chris- 
tianity another. I went to him prepared to hear 
what he had to say, and was immensely gratified 
when he told me: ‘ Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;? and then he added, ‘ This is the whole law 
and the prophets,’ in other words, the whole philoso- 
phy, theology, and ethics of the law and the proph- 
ets are concentrated in these two great doctrines of 
love to God and love to man; and then elsewhere 
he said, ‘ This do and ye shall inherit everlasting 
life’ .... If we love God and love man we be- 
come Christ-like, and so attain everlasting life. 


“There are some persons who believe that if we 
pass through the ceremony of baptism and sacra- 
ment, we shall be accepted by God, but if you ac- 
cepi baptism as an outward rite, you can not thereby 
render your life acceptable to God, for Christ wants 
something internal, a complete conversion of the 
heart, a giving up the yoke of mammon and accept- 
ing the yoke of religion, and truth, and God. He 
wants us to baptize our hearts not with cold water, 
but with the fire of religious and spiritual enthusi- 
asm ; he calls upon us not to go through any out- 
ward rite, but to make baptism a ceremony of the 
heart, a spiritual enkindling of all our energies, of 
all our loftiest and most heavenly aspirations and 
activities. That is true baptism. So with regard 
to the doctrine of the Sacrament. There are 
many who eat the bread and drink the wine at the 
Sacramental table, and go through the ceremony in 
the most pious and fervent spirit, but, after all, what 
does the real Sacrament mean? If men simply adopt 
it asa tribute of respect and honor to Christ, shall he 
be satisfied? Shall they themselves be satisfied ? 
Can we look upon them as Christians simply be- 
cause they have gone through this rite regularly for 
twenty or fifty years of their lives? I think not. 
Christ demands of us absolute sanctification and 
purification of the heart. In this matter, also, I 
see Christ on one side, and Christian sects on the 
other. 

“What is that bread which Christ asked his dis- 
ciples to eat ? what that wine which he asked them 
to taste ? Any man who has simple intelligence in 
him, would at once come to the conclusion that all 
this was metaphorical, and highly and eminently 
spiritual. Now, are you prepared to accept Christ 
simply as an outward Christ, or an outward teacher, 
an external atonement and propitiation, or will you 
prove true to Christ by accepting his solemn injunc- 
tions in their spiritual importance and weight ? He 
distinctly says, every follower of his must eat his 
flesh and drink his blood. If we eat, bread is con- 
verted into strength and health, and becomes the 
means of prolonging our life ; so, spiritually, if we 
take truth into our heart, if we put Christ into the 
soul, we assimilate the spirit of Christ to our spiritu- 
al being, and then we find Christ incorporated into 
our existence and converted into spiritual strength, 
and health, and joy, and blessedness. Christ wants 
something that will amount to self-sacrifice, a cast- 
ing away of the old man and a new growth in the 
heart. I thus draw a line of demarkation between 
the visible and outward Christ and the invisible 
and inward Christ; between bodily Christ and 
spiritual Christ ; between the Christ with images 
and pictures, and the Christ that grows in the 
heart ; between dead Christ and living Christ ; 
between Christ that lived and that was, and Christ 
that does live and thatis. ....” 





IN A PIE. 





R. HOLMES once remarked in one of his 
quaint homilies on humanity; “The test for 
youth is to awaken a person at midnight and offer 
him a big and boggy bun;” if accepted and eaten 
then and there, the period of youth has not been 
passed ; if, on the contrary, the offered refreshment 
be rejected with scorn and contumely, it can be 
safely assumed that the individual has passed that 
mystic line which divides the young and old. 
Exactly at what period of my life I should have 
failed to respond to the bun-test I can not now 
recollect ; but this one fact I do remember, that I was 
hungry pretty much all the time ; not more so per- 
haps than most boys of my age, or girls either for 
that matter; but, possessing omnivorous taste, and 
capital digestion, it did seem to me that I never 
could eat enough at any one sitting to last me 
through till the next meal. The consequence was, 
that I frequently exercised my ingenuity in reliev- 
ing the Jong, hungry blanks by an occasional visit 
to the pantry or buttery, or whatever it was called, 
best known among the hungry ones as the place 
where all the “goodies ” were kept. 


We were obliged to live more frugally in those 
days than we do now; such things as pie and real 
fresh butter were among the rarities, though we 
had an abundance of good, plain wholesome food, 
and certainly were not limited in quantity by our 
kind guardians, fathers and mothers. Notwith- 
standing the generous provision that was made for 
us, the insatiable boy stomach could not or would 
not be satisfied without helping itself to an addi- 
tional supply of food, and nothing guzte so “filled 
the bill,” as to obtain it by stealth. To adroitly slip 
into the buttery and slide a cold potato or a bit of 
meat into our pockets or mouths, as the emergency 
might demand, was considered just the neat thing 
to do, and—we, generically, and I, individually— 
did it, early and often. 

On one hot summer afternoon, tired of play, and 
hungry as usual, it suddenly occurred to me that 
we had had custard pie for dinner, and to my cer- 
tain knowledge there had been sundry fine seg- 
ments left over, and were, no doubt, to be found in 
the usual depository for such things 

Full of this idea I watched my chance, and when 
no one was near, softly stole into the pantry and 
began my investigations. A brief survey of the 
shelves soon showed me that my fondest hopes 
were to be realized. Pie, pie, thick and sweet. I 
seized the largest piece I could find, and was about 
beginning adelightful repast, when suddenly I heard 
footsteps approaching. What was to bedone? No 
time to restore the coveted “quarter” to its place 
on the shelf. Another moment and I should have 
been discovered, when my wits illuminated, and the 
pie went into my pantaloon’s pocket, and I was 
found innocently drinking water from the water-pail 
which stood near the door. My next plan of opera- 
tions perfected-—while to disarm suspicion, I drank 
till I thought I should burst—was to march boldly 
forth, pie in pocket, and hie away toa safe place 
and then—-! As there really was no other course to 
pursue except to march up and confess, which, I am 
ashamed to say, was the last thing I thought of do- 
ing, I sallied forth, and dodged through the kitchen 
and dining-room, whit to my dismay I found half 
full of people. I darted out back of the wood-shed 
and took a bee line for the hog-pen as the only safe 
and appropriate place in which to complete my rash 
venture. As I scuttled along, meeting twice as 
many folks, it seemed to me, as I had ever seen in 
that part of the premises before, I became aware 
of a new sensation, something cold—something 
wet—something stealing down my right leg! Hor- 
ror of horrors! It flashed through my mind with 
awful distinctness—one little fact which I had in my 
haste completely forgotten—7here was a hole in 
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that pocket, and that infernal pie was oozing 
through at arate which threatened to very soon 
leave my pocket as empty as my stomach. Re- 
suming my hurried flight, which I had suspended 
at the first moment of the horrible discovery, I 
soon reached the friendly shelter of the hog-pen 
fence, and without further ceremony plunged my 
hand into the mass of quash which now half filled 
my pocket, and began the fierce race as to which 
should get the most pie, stomach or shoe! And 
it was arace. I nearly choked myself in my frant- 
ic efforts to secure as much as possible of the cov- 
eted “goodie,” and I rather think that I, z ¢., 
stomach, did get more than half. But that leg and 
shoe! A perfect glaub of custard from hip to heel, 
cold, slimy custard. It made me half sick to think 
of it, tosay nothing of other sensations. However, 
I cleaned up somehow and made one mental reso- 
lution—either to eat my pie at the table, espe- 
cially custard, or ask for it at other times like a 
man, and not try to get by stealing what I was 
made welcome to by asking; and above all things 
never to put soft pie into pantaloons’ pockets ! 
B. U. B. 


The American Pilgrims to Rome are much pleased 
with their reception by the Pope. His Holiness has 
blessed the banner sent by the Georgetown College to 
be presented at the shrine of the Virgin of Lourdes. 

The Viceroy of India telegraphs favorable reports of 
the young crops. The Government still continues to 
supply food to about 3,500,000 natives, as there can be 
no crop in the province of Tirhoot until December. 


On Monday morning, June 15, Edward Muller the 
champion of short-distance pedestrians, started on a 
hundred-mile walk at the New York Riding Academy. 
He completed his 115th mile in twenty-three hours ; 
twelve minutes and twelve seconds, beating Weston’s 
time on the same distance, by five minutes. 

A London telegram announces the death of Sir 
Charles Fox, the celebrated civil-engineer. He was 
born in 1810, and was first employed by Capt. Ericsson 
in building a locomotive which that inventor entered for 
competition at the great trial at Rainhill, England, in 
October, 1829. He was afterwards employed as Assis- 
tant Engineer on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way. Leaving the services of that company, he foun-* 
ded a firm for railioad building, and other engineer- 
ing works. His greatest triumph was in 1851, when 
under the firm name of Fox & Henderson, he built the 
Crystal Palace for the Exhibition in London. The work- 
ing drawings of this edifice occupied Mr. Fox eighteen 
hours a day for seven weeks, and he was knighted as 
a recognition of his great genius and skill. The Crys- 
tal Palace was afterward taken down, under his su- 
pervision, and removed to Sydenham. 

The Brazilian cable has been successfully laid to the 
Cape Verde Islands. Unbroken telegraph communica- 
tion is thus established from England through Lisbon to 
St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands. 


There is some prospect of trouble with the Sioux, in 
Dakota. On Monday, June 15, a war party of Sioux, 
400 in number, made their appearance on the banks o¢ 
the river opposite the Berthold Agency, and began firing 
into the village. The Indians from the village imme- 
diately crossed the river, and after a sharp fight succeed- 
ed in driving off the Sioux with some loss on both sides. 
Gen. Custer, who is about starting an expedition to the 
Black Hills, is tully prepared to meet any hostile dem- 
onstrations either against his own immediate command 
or any of the settlements. 

‘The Union and Central Pacific Railroad Companies 
have finally agreed upon Ogden as the Junction of the 
two roads. Brigham Young has given 133 acres of 
land at this place for the erection of depots, yards and 
other railroad conveniences. 

The New York Stock market was thrown into a 
small flurry, on Tuesday, June 16th, by the failure of 
several banking firms, notably that of Turner Hros., a 
well-known, old conservation business house, and the 
discovery of forged coupons of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. The failure of Turner Bros. is attributed to the 





connection with Western Railroad building, heavy ad- 
vances of cash, and utter collapse of railroad securities. 


Prof. Tyndall has lately invented a fireman’s mask 
or “respirator.” It consists of an iron cylinder which 
is attached to a mask, and is packed with cotton wool, 
glycerine and charcoal. The wearer is enabled to re- 
main in an atmosphere of smoke, which he could not 
otherwise breathe, for a quarter to halfan hour. 


A rumor is circulating at Harvard, that Prof. Huxley 
has been invited to accept the position made vacant by 
the death of Agassiz. 


James Miller McKim, one of the old band of Abo- 
litionists, died on Saturday, June 13th, at West Orange, 
N. J. He became interested in the anti-slavery move- 
ment in 1832, and in 1836 he entered the service of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society as one of the famous 
“seventy” who were organized and sent forth on their 
lecturing tours, by Theodore D. Weld. He afterward 
became connected with several anti-slavery papers in 
Philadelphia, and was appointed manager of the “ under- 
ground railroad.” He took an active part during the 
war, in promoting the welfare of the liberated slaves, 
and in promoting the cause of impartial education in the 
South. 

ERRATA.—In last week’s paper (June 15), page 
194, second column, next to the bottom line should 
read absolute instead of obsolete.—On page 200, 
first column, third line, the ‘“‘ News” should read 
judicially for judiciously.—On page 197, first col- 
umn, in “ How to Give Criticism,” third line, should 
read oxygen for nitrogen. 


A CURIOSITY. 

In an old-fashioned wooden frame, bearing the in- 
scription, “S. Brand, Carver and Gilder, No. 27 
High street, Edinburgh,” but exhibiting no other 
marks by which its age could be decided, was re- 
cently found the following document: 

Apart from any historic value which may be 
claimed for it, the description is perfect in its sim- 
plicity, and presents the picture which is painted by 
our imaginations, of what might have been the as- 
pect of Jesus of Nazareth to the eyes of the gene- 
ration that beheld him walk in their midst. 

The epistle is said to have been taken by Napo- 
leon 1. from the public records of the city of Rome. 





LETTER OF PUBLIUS LENTULUS 
TO THE SENATE OF ROME, 
CONCERNING 
JESUS CHRIST. 


It being the usual custom of Roman Governors 
to advertise the Senate and people of such mate- 
rial things as happened in their Provinces; in the 
days of the Emperor Tiberius Cesar, Publius 
Lentulus, President of Judea wrote the following 
epistle to the Senate, concerning our Savior : 


“There has appeared in these our days a man of great 
virtue, named JESUS CHRIST, who is yet living a- 
mongst us, and of the People is accepted for a Prophet, 
but his own Disciples call him THE SON OF GOD. 
He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseases 
—a man of stature somewhat tall and comely, with a very 
reverend countenance, such as the beholders may both 
love and fear—His hair, of the color of a chestnut fully 
ripe, and plain to his ears, but thence downward it is 
more orient, curling and waving about his shoulders— 
In the midst of his head is a seam, or partition of his 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites—His forehead 
plain and very delicate—His face without spot or wrin- 
kle, beautiful with a comely red—His nose and mouth 
so formed as nothing can be reprehended—His beard 
thickish, in color like the hair of his head, not very 
long, but forked—His look innocent and mature—His 
eyes gray, clear and quick—In reproving he is terrible 
—In admonishing, courteous and fair-spoken—Pleasant 
in conversation, mixed with gravity—It can not be re- 
membered that any have seen him laugh—But many 
have seen him weep—In proportion of body most excel- 
lent—His hands and arms delectable to behold—In 
speaking very temperate, modest and wise—A Man for 
his singular Beauty surpassing the children of Men. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 
Address, [F] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives ard Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘*‘ New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes >f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico; 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail »vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





